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States and not a random leap is indicated by the
manner in which it has been followed up. In 1911
treaties with Nicaragua and Honduras somewhat
similar to the Dominican protocol were negotiated
by Secretary Knox but failed of ratification. Sub-
sequently under President Wilson's Administration,
the treaty with Nicaragua was redrafted and was
ratified by both parties. Hayti, too, was in finan-
cial difficulties and, at about the time of the out-
break of the Great War, it was reported that Ger-
many was about to relieve her needs at the price
of harbors and of control. In 1915, however, the
United States took the island under its protection
by a treaty which not only gave the Government
complete control of the fiscal administration but
bound it to "lend an efficient aid for the preserva-
tion of Haitian independence and the maintenance
of a government adequate for the protection of life,
property, and individual liberty."

Since 1898, then, the map of the Caribbean has
completely changed its aspect. The sea is not an
American lake, nor do the Americans wish it to be
such. In time, as the surrounding countries be-
come bettei able to stand alone, direct interference
on the part of the United States will doubtless
become less than it is today. There is, however,